attractive by means of an illuminant having more blue
and violet rays and less red and orange rays than
ordinary artificial light. Strictly, the artificial day-
light already described is in general the correct
artificial illuminant, but experiments indicate that, in
the illumination of colors for pure decoration, a 'white*
light in which violet and red rays predominate pro-
duces very pleasing results. A glass of this char-
acter was made of a proper density so that white
objects had the same white appearance as under
natural skylight, yet such color as the pinks, purples,
blues, violets, deep reds, appeared richer. Inasmuch
as in the decorative use of color, exactness in hue
is not usually essential, and as the color is employed
for our pleasure, it is legitimate to use the illuminant
that produces the most pleasing result. It is well to
have white objects appear white, yet if those colors
which please us most can be made more pleasing by
the use of * white" light of such a spectral character
as described above, it is within the province of the
lighting expert to use such a light. Cobalt-blue
glass, in the absence of a specially made glass, will
produce these results fairly well if chosen of proper
density. An ultramarine blue screen used with ordi-
nary artificial light will produce an extreme * white*
light of this character. Prussian blue added to it
forms a satisfactory screen for this purpose. In
prescribing such an illuminant one is not committed
to the opinion that the pigments used in ordinary
decoration are not 'rich* enough to begin with. Such
handicaps are not uncommon in many of the arts
employing color, and furthermore colored decorations
are often dimmed by exposure. In any event the
matter is one that will be governed largely by taste
and the adoption of such a lighting procedure aso under daylightory when coloredother interiors where attempts are made to cor-
